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Old And New Graduates 
Return To Alma Mater 


Annual Home Coming brought cadets, 
in-service-teachers, and graduates back 
to campus Noy, 6, 

Activities began at 9:30 with familiar 
college songs directed by Miss Markham 
in the auditorium. 

Commissioner Noble explained to the 
group the sources of income available to 
the department of education for the 
support of schools, and the methods of 
expenditure of all funds. 

Miss Marian Humble, head of the 
Rutland Free Library discussed the 
function of the public library in the 
community. 

A new feature of the program was 
Information Please with Prin, Scott as 
chairman, District Superintendent Stiles, 
Dean Black, Commissioner Noble, Miss 
Allingham, Mrs. Warner, supervisor of 
hot lunch program, Miss Humble and 
Deputy Commissioner Bachelder answered 
questions. These concerned such practical 
matters as where to secure menus for 
simple and nutritious hot lunches, what 
records reveal of the effects of hot lunches 
on the health and weight of children, 
means of securing material and equip- 
ment for arts and crafts where these are 
not supplied by schools, what services are 
rendered by the regional library and how 
to secure them. One question asked to 
what extent teachers should participate 
in community activities regardless of the 
quality of some of the features.. 

Luncheon was served in Leavenworth 
Hall dining room. 

The afternoon session gave teachers a 
choice of four conferences. Dr. Aleck 
discussed problems facing the teacher in 
the school; Miss Doane met those interest- 
ed in the new art course of study; Miss 
Allingham explained the new arithmetic 
course of study; and Mrs. Warner dis- 

cussed the hot lunch program. 


SEND BEST TEACHERS 
INTO RURAL SCHOOLS 


“The best teachers in the world should 
be in rural schools,” says Miss Marion 
Humble, Librarian of Rutland Free 
Library. 

Miss Humble believes that one reason 
books are read so meagerly is because 
most people have not learned to read in 
the easiest and most effective way. A 
second reason is the inadequacy of 
libraries in getting varied reading material 
to everybody. 

Now that the government is making 
small, compact, inexpensive reprints of 
the newest books as well as the classics 
available to all men and women in the 
service everywhere, Miss Humble looks 
for an increased interest in books and 
reading. When these men and women 
return, Miss Humble thinks the demand 
for books will be greater and more ade- 
quate support for libraries will result. 


(. N. 8. Participates 
In New Eng. Conference 


Ninety-six delegates from New England 
International Relations Clubs represent- 
ing six countries, met in annual conference 
at the University of Vermont, November 
5 and 6 to discuss proposed plans for an 
enduring peace. 

Frances Goyette and Vivian Varin were 
delegates from C. N. 8. 

Professor Wilson Leon Godshall, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, of- 
fered five steps necessary to win the war 
in the Pacific. (1) Japan must be dis- 
armed; (2) her territorial acquisitions 
must be liberated to show her that war 
doesn’t pay; (3) her industry must be 
rechanneled into making goods to re- 
construct the Orient; (4) she must be 
reeducated by having her race superiority 
complex erased; (5) she must be shown 
the advantage of trading and living in 
peace with the rest of the world. China 
must be helped to assume economic 
control of herself. He believes that the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter must be 
adhered to in dealing with all nations; 
that application to the Pacific area could 
be effected through a regional organiza- 
tion of the United States, Australia and 
China, to which Japan, Korea and Siam 
would be admitted as soon as they proved 
themselves able to live up to the policies 
of the other members. 

Social events for the delegates included 
a Coffee Hour at Delta Psi, tea at Grass- 
mount and a banquet at the Y. M. C. A. 
followed by a movie and dance. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Thanksgiving Plans 

The Castleton family dinner at Thanks- 
giving is a tradition. It was held this year 
Nov. 22 in Leavenworth Hall dining room. 
Committees in charge were: Dean 
Black, General Chairman; Miss Jackson, 
Decorations; Miss Markham, Music; Miss 
Blakeslee, Seating, Jean Leavitt, Nan 
Bradder, Hilda Billings. 
Piano Recital 

Carmelo Cascio, blind pianist, was 
scheduled to play a return engagement 
November 22 but the snow storm pre- 
vented his coming. His audience was 
disappointed for Mr. Cascio is an ac- 
complished musician. His programs re- 
flect discrimination and careful organiza- 
tion. 
Christmas Activities 

Committees have been announced and 
plans are under way for observance of 
annual festivities. The Yule Log cere- 
mony precedes Christmas dinner Monday, 
Dec. 20. Following dinner, the school 
will hold Open House for parents and 
friends. Guests will be received in Wood- 
ruff Hall and after an hour of sociability 
will witness the traditional Nativity play 
presented in a new form. The Glee Club 
will assist C. N. S, Players in the pro- 
duction. 


Kducation Interpreted Through Activities 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


ANNOUNCE OFFICERS 
FOR 1943-'44 


Student Association 
President—Marguerite Blakeslee 
Vice-President—Leona Benjamin 
Secretary-Treasurer—Joyce Colton 

Athletic Association 
President—Leona Benjamin 
Vice-President—Clara Tan Creti 
Secretary—Lois Worthley 
Treasurer—Y vonne Roberts 

Commuters Association 
President—Marjorie McClure 
Vice-President—Terese Dwyer 
Secretary—Arietta Alexander 
Treasurer—Margaret Lynch 

International Relations Club 
President—Frances Goyette 
Vice-President—Elsie Williams 
Secretary—Vivian Varin 
Treasurer—Betty Scott 

Rural Club 
President—Hilda Billings 
Vice-President—Ella Ingalls 
Secretary—Harriet Wilcox 
Treasurer—Ruth Jerry 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


In observance of Children’s Book Week, 
Noy. 15 through 20, special displays of 
books were arranged in the library by 
Mrs. Russell and members of the Sopho- 
more class. One table contained books 
from the personal libraries of the Sopho- 
mores. An interesting collection from 
Story Parade was delayed but will come 
later. 

Through the courtesy of the central 
office of the State Library Commission 
a group of recently published books for 
elementary school age children was ex- 
hibited. Some of the outstanding books 
on this table were: 

For children 6-8 
The Runaway Bunny—Margaret Wise 
Brown 
Ambrose Kangaroo—Elizabeth Mac- 
Intyre 
At Don’s Farm—Laura Ulery 
Now We Go Again—Gates, Huber, 
Peardon 
For children 8-10 

Twig—Elizabeth Arton Jones 

Flippy and Skippy—Don Crane 

Little Mrs. Chipmunk—Philip B. Par- 

sons 

The Boy of Shanty Town—Kate Saredy 
For children 10-12 

Not-Mrs. Murphy—Patricia Gordon 

Salute—C. W. Anderson 

Monkey Ahoy—West Lathrop 

Jared’s Blessing—Hildegarde Woodward 
For children 12-14 

Famous Authors for Boys and Girls— 

Coffman and Goodman 

Flying Death—Richard C, Gill 

Smoky Boy—Steingrimur Arason 

Here Is Alaska—Evelyn Stefanssan 


Oi Varied Nature 


School-Community Group 
Meets For Discussion 


American Education Week was fittingly 
observed by Castleton Normal School Nov. 
7 through 13. 


Radio programs featured Superintend- 
ent William Fairchild, Mr. Edward Stiles 
and Principal Ermo Houston Scott in 
discussion of vital problems. A com- 
munity assembly brought representatives 
from eleven organizations to tell of the 
educational interest and policies of their 
groups. Posters, exhibitions of books, 
and class discussions stressed the practical 
application of the theme, Education for 
Victory. Letters to the parents of every 
student in school expressed appreciation 
for the contribution the American home 
makes to education by sending a girl or 
boy into teacher training. Nine members 
of the sophomore class in literature for 
children presented an original playlet 
emphasizing the importance of the right 
books for children to a parent-teacher 
group. Other sophomores with Super- 
intendent Stiles conducted a symposium 
on ways and means of making more books 
available to children. 

In his radio address, Principal Scott 
analyzed the meaning of freedom and 
education. He summarized his discussion 
in the following statements: 

1. Democratic freedom guarantees action 
which is non-interference with the 
freedom of others. 

2. Modern civilization 
limits this of freedom. 

3. The closer groups live together, the 
greater the responsibility for seeing 
that rights of others are safeguarded. 

{continued on page 4] 
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R. A. F. CADET SPEAKS 
AT SPECIAL ASSEMBLY 


Sgt. Frank Hiscock of the R. A. F. on 
furlough from Hamilton, Ontario, where 
he is training as a navigator and radio 
operator answered student questions at a 
special assembly, Nov. 10. He said the 
attitude of the English people has changed 
toward Russia. They admire the Russians 
for their courage, grim determination, and 
great success in the face of immense 
difficulties. 

Sgt. Hiscock explained the meaning of 
the albatrosses on the sleeves of his 
uniform, The larger bird signifies that he 
is a member of the Royal Air Force, the 
smaller one denotes the successful com- 
pletion of a six months training course, 
V. R. means volunteer reserve. The 
States do not seem strange to Sgt. Hiscock 
as he made many acquaintances among 
American soldiers in London. 
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STUDENT CONFERENCES 


Student conferences are of definite value. The delegate gains a 
wider range of understanding of the problem discussed through showing 
the opinions of her fellows. She comes in contact with different nation- 
alities which enlarges her point of view and deepens her understanding 
of other peoples. She learns to clarify her thinking and evaluate her 
opinion before expressing it openly. She listens to the opinions of others 
and weighs them against her own. She is often forced to revise her 
thinking in the light of more information. 


The school profits by sending delegates to conferences. It shares 
their growth and enthusiasm. It sees the conference through their eyes, 
and sees them in a new light. It receives suggestions for improving its 
student organizations and has opportunity for comparing its work 
with that of other schools, 


The International Relation Clubs conference recently held at the 
University of Vermont is a fine example of a profitable student con- 
ference. The two delegates representing Castleton I. R. C. returned 
with larger vision, increased interest, and definite plans for the year’s 
study, 


TEACHERS AND TAXES 


It is time we as teachers paid more attention to the source of our 
income. Too many know only that schools are paid for by taxes or 
perhaps by gifts. For too long teachers have been only concerned with 
educational efficiency, interested primarily in doings within the four 
walls of their school building. The private citizen is appreciative of 
business economy, balancing the budget and keeping the taxes down. 
Until each of these shows more intelligent understanding of both sides 
of the question there will be dissatisfaction for both. 


The greater part of the income for school support comes from three 
sources, local, state, and national funds. The local funds are raised 
through taxes based upon the value of the property owned by the 
taxpayer. Our state income designated to education comes from taxes, 
income taxes, permanent funds, and private contribution. All ele- 
mentary schools benefit from State Aid as set up by public law 4438. 
This fund is distributed among the schools according to the size of the 
grand list and the number of pupils enrolled. The town pays 83%, the 
state 15% and the national government the remaining 2% of each 
dollar expended for school support. 


Why have we teachers shown little interest in taxes or public in- 
comes? We have not been expected to know about, or to be concerned 
with school finances. We have felt that our civie duty ceased with 
teaching children. We have been slow in any interest in such community 
affairs as public funds, affairs or the caliber of the district, village, 
county or state officers. Our interests have remained personal. Our 
appearance, and our social position have seemed of prime importance. 
The private citizen has taken care of the raising of taxes to pay for the 
education of his children, always conscious of the cost. We must get 
together—teachers and taxpayers. 


We teachers have an opportunity to make the private citizen 
realize the need for improvement in the schools. He should know that 
in Vermont the schools have not been standardized; that they need 
new text-books, more art and crafts materials, and improvements in the 
building. He should see that teachers should be held to standards equal 
to those of our neighboring states including a longer period of prepar- 
ation. The pupil in a small rural community needs an opportunity 
equal to his"friends in the large town. 


When the private citizens realize that it is better business economy 
to improve the schools and raise the level of education, then we may 
expect better schools. The teacher on the other hand, must realize 
the need for business economy, and be able to show need for improving 
the schools and results from money expended. Only by the combined 
efforts of parents and teacher will the pupils benefit. 
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REV. WELLS SPEAKS 
AT CHAPEL EXERCISES 


“Ye are my friends if ye do whatsoever 
T command you,” was the text chosen by 
Rey. Arthur Wells, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church, Fair Haven, in an address 
to the student body Nov. 8. 

Mr. Wells developed the meaning of 
friendship between man and man and the 
relationship between God and man, Peter’s 
call, the call of Levi Matthew and Jesus’ 
ministrations to the sick, the lonely and 
depressed, and to those in danger, clarified 
the points made in the discussion. 


CHILDREN GIVE PROGRAM 


The children of the Castleton grade 
school gave a program of songs, dramatiza- 
tions, and recitations in the Normal School 
auditorium November 11 as a part of the 
observance of American Education Week. 
Following the singing of America and 
salute to the flag by the audience The 


‘American's Creed was given by the 
-boys of the 7-8 grades. Grades 1-2 said 


Mother Goose rhymes and danced Looby 
Loo, The girls of grades 3-4 sang an 


‘autumn song and dramatized the story of 


Lazy Kate. Mortifying Mistakes was 
given by the boys of the grade. The 5-6 
grades made the most of the song, Boll 


Weevil, and the poem Jonathan Bing. 


Two songs followed by Whitman’s poem, 
I Hear America Singing, were contri- 
buted by the 7-8 grades. Special tribute 
was paid to the Marines by the audience 
joining the school in singing the Marine 
Hymn, The program closed with God 
Bless America. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Le Grand Cannon, Jr. in his fine novel 


‘LOOK TO THE MOUNTAIN hasgivento 


his readers information about the earliest 
settlers of New Hampshire and an under- 
standing of the trials and hardships they 
experienced. He shows also the love and 
courage they displayed. The book is 
written with such feeling and power, 
that the reader becomes one of the settlers. 

The novel is written in four distinct 
parts, ‘The Fields,” “The River,” “The 
Woods,” «nd “The Mountains.” The 
section titles have a significant meaning 
both in connection with the characters 
and the settlement. Mr. Cannon indicates 
the important factors in the settlement of 
a territory, makes clear the customs of 
the people, their living conditions, their 
problems, their fears and joys. He is 
very adept at description which conveys 
clear, colorful images. Helen Hughes '47 

WESTWARD THE SUN by Briged 
Knight is concerned with the Boer re- 
bellion against English rule and occupa- 
tion of the land. The author very skill- 
fully shows both the fighting Dutchmen 
who became a bigger problem than Great 
Britain believed they could be, and the 


strong group in the transvyaal who fer- 


vertly believed in English political and 
economic control. Using this historical 
background, Miss Knight has written a 
pleasant and appealing novel. It is 
essentially the love story of Charlotte 
Durant, whose father was « crusader for 
British rule. The characters are 6- 
pecially well-depicted. Anyone who likes 
history would find WESTWARD THE 
SUN enjoyable. Mildred Freeman '47 


ADDRESSES OF MEN 
IN SERVICE 
Faculty 
Lt. Richard E. Fox 
U.S. N. R. Classification Center 
Sub Chaser Training Center 
Miami, Fla. 


2nd Lt. Everett Manwell 
Aviation Cadet Center-Pilot-Group 17 
San Antonio, Texas 


Lt. Edward J, Quinn, MD, 
57th Naval Construction Battalion 
Fieet P. M. San Francisco, Calif. 


Alumni 

Katherine D, Coutermarsh 8. 2/e 

C-45 St. A. 8. T. U., N. A, 8. 

Lakehurst, N. J. 

P.F.C. Lois Bassett 

76th WAC Co. Ist WAC Sep. Bn. 

Hq. VIII. Bomber Command 

A. P. O. 634 % Postmaster 

New York, N. Y. 

Sgt. Ray Sanders 

915 Sqd. 

Apalachicola, Fla. 

Ist. Lt. George W. Young 0164552 

A. P. O. 4166 % P. M. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Theodore Whalen 8 2/c¢ N 

U.S. 8. Blue Ridge 

% Fleet Post Office 

New York, N. Y. 

Cpl. Joseph Salari 

8S. T. A. No. 15 C. A. 8., A. M. E. wy 
AT... 

A. P. 0. 607-C 

Miami, Fla. 

Glen Maynard 

Ph. M. 3c U. 8. 8. L. 8. T. No. 26 

Fleet P. O. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Lt. Edward Fish 0-862472 

2nd Photo Tech. Sqd. 

Will Rogers Field, Okla. 

Cpl. Harold Gibbs 

7th Proc. Hdq. 

Kearney, Neb. 

Lt. Robert Lorette, 14 TC 8q QTCGP 

056371 

A. P. O. 760 N. Y., N. Y. 

Rudolph Morse 

U. 8. Marine Recruiting Office 

Rutland, Vt. 

David Offensend Co. G. 13 QMTR 

Bks. T. 933 

Camp Lee, Va. 

Lawrence Ward 

Co. D. 756th M. P. Bn. 

Cornell University 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

P.F.C. Gerald Gibbs 31342649 

36 T. F. F. 

Palmer Brks. 

Seymour-Johnson Field, N. C. 

Pyt. Ralph Hayes 3138981 

Sqd. 440 F. A. A. RD. 

Hammer Field 

Fresno, Calif. 

A/S Joseph Sanders 

3ist C. T. D. Air Crew 

Séc. I Room 241 


Betty Fields 5 2/e (U.S.N-.R.) 
Sec. 55 

U.8.N.T.8. & K) 
Bloomington, Indiana 


CADET TEACHERS S 


June Wright—South Newfane 

I have seventeen pupils twelve of whom 
are boys. Most of them try hard and 
cooperate well although they are “full of 
it,” and certainly keep me going. 

We had a Hallowe'en party for the 
school. Chester, my first grade boy went 
home and said, ‘‘We’ll have to push back 
our chairs and have a party. We may be 
a little rough, but we'll have an awfully 
good time.”’ 

Now my upper grades have just finished 
painting large pictures of animals which 
anyone could well be proud of. They've 
painted a large gray squirrel, a rabbit, 
deer, mountain goat, polar bear, beaver, 
mouse, moose and a fox. 


Edith Stoddard—Windham 

If you enjoy mountain air, visit my 
white box of a school house which sits in 
the city of Windham. The city has one 
store, one church and twenty-three houses. 

At present I have fourteen pupils. 
My pride and joy is my first three grades 
which consist of three little gentlemen and 
a doll with big blue eyes and golden curls. 
My cadet teaching project is their class 
in social studies. We are now studying 
seasons by enjoying stories, discussions, 
drawing, scrap books and concluding 
with a winter sand table. 


Jean Smith—Forestdale 

My pupils number thirty-eight—twenty- 
six in grade 1 and twelve in grade 2. 

In my school, work and play go on 
together from the three R’s to the con- 
struction of a farm, animals, house and 
family all made of clay and set up in a 
sand table. Scrap-books have been 
made, soon we will be making an Indian 
village and learning Indian dances and 
songs. 

If my children like to go to school as 
much as I like to teach, I shall always be 
happy in my work. 


Ruth Robinson—Bennington 

Eighteen boys and girls, ranging from 
first through eighth grade work in a 
room 30‘ by 22’ by 11’, and find ample 
space and equipment. With the materials 
at hand, the sixth and eighth grades have 
completed a unit on China, which proved 
interesting with its Chinese tools, dolls, 
product map, relief map, and final tea. 
In the primary grades, Seasons, seem to be 
enjoyed, and the planting of seeds, 
constructing of bird feeders for winter, 
and making of booklets are the interests 
of all. All grades are enjoying many 
hours in our library which consists of 
books obtained from the Bennington 
Library. Adventure and animal stories 
rate the highest. Both pupils and friends 
have enjoyed the Bingo Party and Hal- 
loween Party. We hope everyone enjoys 
our card party, Friday, too. 


Marjorie Boynton—South Tunbridge 

Well, here I am working with one, big, 
happy family of seventeen. “We work 
and play together to find happiness and 
success” is our motto and we live by it. 
How easy this is in our school-building 
which has both a class-room and a room 
for play! First, their little heads are 
absorbing sll there is in their reading- 
beok and then they carefully rock their 
dolls to sleep. 


BIRDSEYE 


PEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


The Stronghold of Democracy—The Public School 


Treva Coltey—Shoreham 

My school building has two rooms, one 
of which we use for art activities, the 
other for class work. 

I have twenty-one cooperative pupils. 
We work, play, laugh, and learn together. 
It is like one happy family. 

The upper grade boys have been making 
airplanes. They study the directions by 
themselves and plan the entire plane 
alone. Our art room looks like an air- 
plane hangar. The girls have woven 
baskets, pin and trinket holders and are 
now embroidering. They planned their 
own color schemes, have learned different 
stitches and how to make French knots. 

The younger children made a farm, 
house, barn with hay in it, duck pond, 
and ali the animals. We had fun maki 
up stories about our farm, collecting 
pictures, and making booklets. 

We have also had a home unit. One 
corner of the room was a little house with 
a table, play dishes, knives, forks, spoons, 
stove, sink and dolls and doll clothes. 

Now, we have a post office, where the 
children may obtain stamps and defense 
stamps. The pupils have been taught 
how to write interesting letters, and each 
day we set aside some time for answering 
mail. The most exciting time of day is 
when the mail comes in—it reminds me of 
C.N.S. These little ones love to receive 
mail, also. I have received letters from 
all the children; one asked me to be her 
teacher for ten years. They tell me what 
they like most in school, and ask for things 
which they want to do. 


Alyce Leamy—Benson 

What is my school like? Well, it is 
the best school this side of heaven. There 
are four rooms, and a janitor takes the 
burden of fires and cleaning from my 
shoulders. I have sixteen pupils. They 
are free and happy. 

My community is delightful and co- 
operative. . 

Cadet teaching should be required 
because if one ever needs a helping hand, 
she needs it when beginning teaching 


Beth LaFleur—Bradford 

Bradford is a small town snuggled 
cozily in the Connecticut River Valley. 
Its children have the opportunity of 
seeing and touching beauty. The glorious 


fall coloring fascinated my thirty-two 
7 and 8 year olds. Questions followed and 
we found ourselves launched on a tree 
unit in science. The questions were 
recorded. We read, talked, walked and 
made discoveries. Stories were written 
and poems attempted. We sang songs and 
expressed ourselves on paper with crayons 
and colored chalk. Leaves were pressed 
and labeled. For later days and reminis- 
censes we recorded our “findings” in a 
large book made and arranged by the 
youngsters. It was thrilling because 
parents became enthusiastic and were 
seemingly. proud that their off-spring 
could enlighten them in many instances. 
Our study of trees led to lumbering and a 
shelter unit and now the youngsters are 
in the process of making a wall frieze 
depicting kinds of shelter from tree men 
to the present day. They are feeling the 
excitement and satisfaction of research. 
We have a small library in our room. 
The books have been cataloged by the 
children and each has a library card. 
Our librarian keeps busy! Bradford has 
many old houses which of course, is 
making interesting study for us. A sand- 
table will show shelters of various peoples. 
Indian and Pilgrim homes have the 
honored place now. Teaching has its 
thrilling moments, hasn’t it? 


Aleda White—Vergennes 

My fourteen pupils enjoy organizing, 
planning, and taking part in their own 
opening exercises. Each day a committee 
of three is appointed to take charge of 
the program for the next day. Their 
preparations are made during their read- 
ing period or in spare time after complet- 
ing their work 

The selections are thoroughly prepared 
the day before. 
read so the pupil may become familiar 
with the words. The program is written 
out and brought to me for suggestions and 


Stories and poems are 


approval. It consists of Our Lord’s 
Prayer, the salute to the Flag, and usually 
songs, poems, riddles, stories and dances. 
One child acts as the leader and announces 
each selection. 

Every child in school can and does take 
part in the exercises at sometime or other. 
Those in the first and second grades often 
suggest songs, repeat nursery rhymes, or 
simple poems and tell stories. 

It is a pleasure to see the cooperation 
and enthusiasm which the pupils exhibit 
in their planning. Wise choices in ma- 
terial are made too. When selecting 
songs there seems to be a preference for 
those which are patriotic. 

I might mention that the Anthology 
of Children’s Literature by Johnson and 
Scott is used almost every day for some of 
the selections. 

In language classes the morning ex- 
ercises are often discussed. Suggestions 
are made and criticisms offered in an 
attempt to better the programs. 

I wish to impress the fact that these 
exercises are the pupils. They are a 
result of the children’s ideas. I assist 
them only when suggestions or guidance 
are needed. 


Helen King—East Jamaica 

East Jamaica! Where? About 25 
miles north and west of Brattleboro— 
a small town full of the finest people in 
the world—next to home and C. N. 8. 
Just outside the village limits, if one 
would say the “village” had limits, is a 
little white school-house. Until this 
week, Mr. Gleason's cows rambled around 
it whenever the children weren't out. 
Inside that building, one would find a 
still-bewildered cadet teacher and thirteen 
of the nicest children anyone could wish 
to work with. Schools day, for the most 
part, are quiet. The biggest problem is 
how to keep everyone busy at the same 
time and not to “gyp’’ anyone out of his 
rightful class time. Such things as the 
janitor’s breaking his key and having to 
climb in a window, and the smallest 
children’s very great desire to play with 
the teacher’s India ink are only minor 
details that keep theday’s work interesting. 


Anita Wilder—South Londonderry 

Each morning in the quiet town of 
South Londonderry thirty-two avid little 
youngsters skip up the road to the pri- 
mary room and descend upon me before 
I am quite ready. With twelve first 
graders, two second graders, thirteen 
third graders, and five fourth graders 
buzzing with activity, I find myself 
snowed under. Really, though, there 
have been only a few flakes so far, but 
Londonderry is famed for its snow and 
cold weather. One corner of my pleasant 
but sometimes cold room is being trans- 
formed into a miniature farm and the 
strains of ‘Old Mac Donald Had a Farm”’ 
may be heard coming from the first grade 
section. Amid toy barns, pigs, ducks 
and horses we do find some time for read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic. There is 
always plenty to do with thirty-two 
children and some days my plan book 
gets neglected because Johnny must have 
some extra seatwork or because I have to 
find out for myself just how the Eskimos 
live. 


THE 


EDUCATION INTERPRETED 
THROUGH EDUCATION 
[continued from page 1) 

4. We have to learn to do these things— 
they are not automatically given to us. 

5. Education is the only means we have 
to acquire these skills. 

6. Although the home and Church are 
very important, the school is the only 
institution whose program is under 
our social direction. 

7. The welfare of the public school is 
going to affect directly the level of 
freedom on which we shall live. 


Poor education—a poorly organized 
national democracy and a disrupted world. 
Effective education—a strong democra- 
tically organized nation and, perhaps, a 
peaceful world. Education for Victory 
is Educating for Freedom. America’s 
future lies in her public schools. 

The Farm Bureau, P. T. A., Grange, 
Woman’s Club, Junior Woman’s Club and 
local American Legion Post were ably 
represented by members who told of 
specific educational activities carried out 
by their groups. The church and local 
school systems also participated actively 
in the discussion. 


OVER THE NET 


Watch that ball—put’er over!—for the 
past two weeks the gym has echoed the 
shouts and spills of volley ball enthusiasts. 

The first two teams to take the floor 
were Kaye Jones’ Sophomores and a 
Frosh B-C team led by Marjorie Bascom. 
The Sophs came out on top with a 53-35 
showing. 

The next game brought Lynn Chase’s 
B-C players to a 42-31 defeat handed out 
by Freshman A. 

A second Sophomore team left Frosh 
B-C III players way behind when they 
gave them a 63-14 defeat. The B-C's 
couldn’t even see the Sophs that time! 

Noy. 9 Frosh A and Bascom’s B-C’s 
met for the first time. The former 
soft ball champs bowed to their younger 
sisters to the tune of 44-39 

The next game, Lynn Chase’s ball- 
hitters redeemed themselves by a 49-29 
win over the Jonesters. Another game 
played on the same day gave Soph II 
girls their second win over Frosh B-C IIT. 
This time the score was closer—39-34. 

A third match between the two latter 
teams showed the Sophs still on top when 
the Freshmen received a 28-23 defeat. 

In the last half of the game with Capt. 
Jones’ Sophs, Frosh A, no doubt remem- 
bering the name they made in soft ball, 
rallied to administer a 56-41 beating to 
their fast-hitting rivals. 

The final game was played with Chase’s 
B-C team pitted against Bascom’s players 
With a score of 52-36, the Bascom-ites 
won hands down. 

The gym is open afternoons for all who 
desire more practice. 


BIRTHDAY PARTIES 


Miss Martha Campbell, dietitian, was 
entertained by the faculty at a surprise 
party last week. She was presented with 
a lace table cloth in honor of her birthday. 

Messers Mound and Dunlap were 
honored with birthday parties by the 
kitchen staff last week, A birthday cake 
with candles, ice cream and coffee made 
each party a festive occasion. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 
MUNSAT’S JEWELRY CO. 
Next to Post Office 
Rutland, Vt. 


RUTLAND CLEANERS 
77 Woodstock Ave. 


Phone 898 Rutland 


Our store is the headquarters 
for house wares. A _ display 
worth seeing. 


W. C. LANDON & CO., Inc. 


MAPLEWOOD DAIRY 


Fair Haven Vermont 


WHITCOMB HARDWARE 
Three Stores 
Call - On - Us 
Fair Haven, Vt. 
Whitehall, N. Y. 
Granville, N. Y. 


LOUISE’S BEAUTY 
SHOP 


Tel.—2548 Rutland 


G. H. EDDY'’S MARKET 
Groceries - Meats 
Fruits - Vegetables 

Castleton, Vermont 

Phone 11 


NEW YORK CLOTHING CO. 


BELLOMO’S 
Beauty Shop 
Complete Beauty Service 
of Distinction 
36 Strongs Ave. Rutland, Vt. 
Phone 675 


Rutland, Vermont 


BIRDSEYE™ 


FALL SPORTS 
MAKE WAY FOR WINTER! 


Sharpen your skates—wax your skiis 
and oil your ski boots—dig those sweaters 
and ski pants out of moth bails! Winter 
is here and we're headed for a big outdoor 
sports program. 

Looking at the Winter sports equip- 
ment, we find that everything is ready 
and waiting for a good snow storm. If 
you haven't any skiis or skates of your 
own that’s no excuse for sitting in front 
of the fire all Winter. Athletic Associa- 
tion fees give you the use of skiis, complete 
with poles and ski boots (no ration stamps 
required!), skates, snow shoes, and (is 
there anybody who doesn't like tobog- 
ganing?), a big 10 by 16 foot toboggan. 
So take your choice, sportsmen, and 
strut your stuff. 

Plans for basket bal] haven’t been put 
on a very definite schedule yet but Phys. 
Ed. classes will afford plenty of practice 
for would-be hoopsters. In January 
inter-class tournaments will get under 
way. So all you future Basket Ball 
Leaguers get on the ball and rise and shine 
when it comes your turn. 


CORRECTION 


The Birdseye apologizes to Ruth Jerry 
for a mistake in the account of apple 
picking. Ruth topped the list with 51 
bushels to her credit. 


Fine Fur Garments 
High Claes Repairs 
W. E. GRACE CO. 


Cold Storage 


“‘Furriers”’ 
128 Merchants Row Rutland, Vt. 
Phone 96—“Service Bldg.” 


NOVAK PRINTING CO. 
Bardwell Block Rutland 


Printers of 
“THE BIRDSEYE” 


CENTRAL VERMONT 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


CORPORATION 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


George Wright, Jr. 


Castleton 


Appointments made at Wright’s 
Store. 


———— ey 


WITH THE ALUMNI 


Visitors 


Those returning to campus for a day ~ 


or week-end; 

May Badger ‘42, Ann Suneson ‘43, 
Alma Meader Gray "42, Aleda White '43, 
Frances Stewart "42, Jane Bueche ‘43, 
Dorothy Smith '42, Edward Hart °40, 
Beth LaFleur '43, Josephine Hinckley ‘42, 
Edward Curran ‘43, Donald and Barbara 
Coleman ‘42, Irene Flint 
Williams '45, Alice Kinsman Nichols '44, 
June Wright '45, Helen King 44, Anita 
Wilder "44, Harriet Kenyon ‘44, Ruth — 
Robinson '45, Priscilla Stannard ‘45, . 
Treva Coltey ‘45, Margaret Willis ‘44. pa 

Women in Service 

Waves—Betty Field '43, May Badger 
‘43, Marion Plumb ‘43, Katherine Cou- 
termarsh '39, Helen Poljacick '35. 

Wacs—Elizabeth Hefferman ‘41, Lois 
Bassett '42, Alta Eddy ’41, Marie Little 
"39. 

Marines — Josephine Hinckley '42, 
Gladys Dickenson ‘38. 

Air Corps—Lieut. Doris Fish '32. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


The Birdseye extends congratulations 
to a “younger sister” paper. The Fourth 
Street Record is the official news organ of 
Fourth Street School, Hudson, New York. 
Frances Stewart, editor of the Birdseye 
1941-1942, is faculty adviser. 


Compliments of 
WRIGHT’S STORE 


Castleton, Vermont 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 
FRUIT CO. 


Wholesale Fruit and Produce 


RUSSELL 
Florist 
Brandon, Vt. 
Distinctive 
Floral Arrangement 


WILSON’S 
Rutland 


Treadeasy Shoes 


Sporting Goods at our 
new Store. 


35-37 Center St. 


43, Nelson. ~ 


